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bliss the limitations of time and space are transcended, and we entertain the 
vision of that instant immense which we call eternity (p. 436). 

Has M. Lasbax met his own demands? Does his theory recognize the 
reality of evil in the world, and likewise the omnipotence and the all-goodness 
of the Divine Essence? He insists that it does, and at the close of his book 
attempts to distinguish his position from the Manichean and from that of the 
Avesta. Of the two antagonistic principles, good alone is real, an integral 
expression of life; evil is only negative, eternal hate and death, ever at war 
with love and life. But, in spite of the impoverishment of existence and its 
apparent loss of immortality which this struggle has already wrought, the 
energies of life and love are not to be set at naught. So life is being liberated 
from the fatal evil attraction, is being purified of evil: the philosophy of nature 
is to find its completion in the philosophy of liberty (p. 451). 

This forward look of hope somehow persuades the author that evil is to be 
only an episode in the story of existence. But is a story that admits the 
introduction of such episodes an entirely good story? The origin of evil in 
the universe is explained by M. Lasbax in terms of a somewhat fantastic 
cosmogony. In his contemplation of the initial paradisiacal state of perfect 
homogeneity, as well as in his vision of the millenial dawn, he lapses into the 
rhapsodic strain, which makes close pursuit of his train of ideas very difficult. 
But it seems fairly clear that he refers death and evil in the universe to the 
process of individuation. The overcoming of the fatal attraction would 
presumably involve the effacement of individuality and a return to the primeval 
homogeneous goodness. Evil and hate apparently involve individuality, 
but good and love do not. Had the author cut his encyclopedic survey of the 
sciences somewhat shorter and inquired soberly into the relation of value, 
and especially of good-evil, to personality, we might perhaps have been 
spared this view of the perfectly good undifferentiated universe. The re- 
ligious worth of this cosmic analysis and prospect it is not necessary to discuss 
here. But to refer death and evil to individuation, and the good of life to 
undifferentiated homogeneity, is to outdo Leibniz and his reduction of moral 
to metaphysical evil. It is, in terms of ethical theory, a procedure either 
meaningless or suicidal. 

Radoslav A. Tsanoff. 
The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 

La Pensee de Milton. Par Denis Saueat. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1920. — 

PP- 365- 

Through this work Dr. Saurat, professor of English at the Lycee of Bordeaux, 
takes his place among the French scholars who have written appreciatively 
of English literature, and shows himself one of the growing number of expositors 
of Milton who believe that the poet was more than a Puritan sectary, and more 
than a mere literary man. In passages which have been conventionally com- 
mented on as obsolete seventeenth-century theology, M. Saurat finds the 
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expression of undying truths, and in the fiercest invectives against Salmasius — 
which have offended many sentimentalists — he sees the hand and heart of 
the author of Paradise Lost. Indeed, he has succeeded in one of the difficult 
tasks of the student of history, for he realizes that a great man is unlikely to 
have written without saying something permanently valuable, and that the 
task of the critic is to interpret the written word so that its significance may 
still appear. 

M. Saurat believes that Milton is representative of what is best in man 
because of his humanity (note p. 323), the depth and scope of his thought, 
his liberal mind, his noble ambitions, and his high political ideals. He agrees 
with Richard Garnett that in his spirit of liberty Milton was the Shelley of his 
day, and that if he were now living he would be roused to enthusiasm by 
the liberal and liberating movements of this age. The reason for Milton's 
attacks on the clergy is to be found not in his Puritan sectarianism, but in his 
hatred of ecclesiastical tyranny over the human spirit, whether it were Catholic, 
Anglican, Presbyterian, or any other. Milton, himself of a passionate nature, 
realized that true freedom means the control of the passions by the reason. 
In his poetry, the falls of both Adam and Samson are results of the triumph of 
passion. But M. Saurat is far from making Milton an ascetic. On the 
contrary, he correctly insists that Milton regarded as good all the natural 
impulses of man, when properly directed; hence the reconciliation of the 
poet's scorn for those who looked on marriage as a defilement with his hatred 
of licentiousness. This belief in the purity of the natural feelings of man 
sprang, according to the author, from Milton's belief in the essential con- 
nection of man with God, and this in turn is related to Milton's belief — in 
opposition, we may note, to "the grave authority of Paraeus" — that God did 
not create the world from nothing, but was himself its material cause; hence 
the matter of the world is part of the divine substance; and is itself good. 
This belief that matter is divine and produces e.g., the human form because 
of its indwelling divinity, makes the poet, in the eyes of M. Saurat (p. 147), 
a forerunner of the evolutionary scientists of the nineteenth century. It 
explains many of Milton's beliefs, and is his most important philosophical 
tenet. 

M. Saurat could have presented his matter in smaller space, and has not 
succeeded in giving the effect of including only inevitable topics, or exactly 
delimiting his subject. Sometimes he is misled by convention, as in his 
under-valuation of Paradise Regained, and his illogical account of Milton's 
sympathy with Satan (pp. 3i4ff.). He is also inclined to assume that Milton 
incorporated his personal experience directly into his writings, rather than 
used it merely as a basis. A flagrant example is his acceptance (p. 63) as a 
fact of a "supposition," taken up without evidence by Pattison and Raleigh, 
about Milton's relations with his first wife. Again, M. Saurat objects (p. 289) 
to the apparent contradiction of P.L. 3.383-90 (where the Son is said to have 
created the angels) and 5.603, where the Almighty takes from the Second 
Psalm the words: 
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This day I have begot whom I declare 
My only Son. 

This is explained in De Doctrina Christiana (Bohn ed., pp. 8off.), where we 
learn that the Psalm refers not to the original creation of the Son, but to his 
exaltation. 

But in general M. Saurat's book is founded on careful, independent, and 
thoughtful reading, and the author's observations are sound as well as stimula- 
ting. It takes rank as one of the best studies of Milton, and leaves the reader 
with a strong feeling that Milton was a thinker able to inspire us to walk in the 
way of political and spiritual freedom. 

Allan H. Gilbert. 
The University of Tennessee. 

La HiSrarchie dans I'Univers chez Spinoza. Par Emile Lasbax. Paris, 

Felix Alcan, 1919. — pp. 357. 

In this impressive volume on the philosophy of Spinoza we have witness of 
the fact that the great systems of philosophy do not lose their power to interest 
philosophical students with the passage of time. For this work is no mere 
antiquarian research, although the author tells us that in its preparation he 
made use of a large proportion of the eight hundred volumes referred to in 
Huan's exhaustive bibliography (LeDieu de Spinoza, 1913). There is abun- 
dant and exact use of the text of Spinoza itself, but the author deliberately 
refrains from explicit reference to commentaries. Sceptical of the fruitfulness 
of a second-hand interpretation such as the German scholars have often given, 
he has chosen to look afresh at Spinozism itself and to deal with it as a living 
thing. M. Lasbax likens his method to that of the naturalist Cuvier: he 
would reconstruct the organism by study of the parts left to us, in relation to 
the conditions under which they arose. Little by little he would sketch in 
Spinoza's doctrines, like organs in an embryo, and indicate the principal 
articulations of the whole system. 

In general there are two influences, according to the author, which determine 
*he character of Spinoza's metaphysical system: one is the Neo-Platonic tra- 
dition of an ineffable ' One ' which expresses itself in a succession of powers or 
abstract metaphysical entities beginning with Intelligence or the Logos and 
finally reaching matter at the outmost limit. The other is the contemporary 
influence of Cartesianism, which tended to substitute a parallelism for a 
hierarchy, and to raise ' matter ' in the form of an attribute of God to a place 
coordinate with 'thought.' M. Lasbax discerns a conflict throughout Spin- 
oza's writings between these two tendencies, and it is this difficulty in fixing 
the place of extension which, to his mind, gives the original and singular 
quality to Spinoza's system (p. 34). Spinoza oscillates between a view of 
matter as opposed to God and as coeternal with him and absorbed into his 
infinite essence. 

One of the interesting and striking positions maintained in the book is that 
the mysterious unnamed attributes can be identified as an infinity of powers 



